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ENGLAND. 

Onatrory—Brougham—Copely—Scarlett— Denham. 

With this array of names before him, the reader would 
be prepared for a sketch of the bar, and the oratory of the 
bar, instead of the Senate, and the oratory of the Senate- 
Chamber. But he should know that all these gentlemen 
are members of Parliament as well as lawyers ; and that 
therefore it would be no easy matter to describe either the 
oratory of legislation or that of law, without referring to 
the same individuals, though strangely enough in the view of 
those who have never thought much of the difference be- 
tween legislative and legal eloquence, no one of the four, 
except Mr. Brougham, would ever be remarkable for the 
former. They are no orators ; and he, no lawyer. The 
precise logic of pleading is never sufficiently captivating 
for thejpopular judgment ; and he who has become distin- 
guished in the courts of law, must be so from a long and 
zealous pursuit of a congenial study ; and without going 
so far as to say that his views would be narrowed by his 
devotion to the severer logic of the courts, it would not be 
too much to say that the mind is not likely to be enlarged 
by it. Erskine, who was the pride of the British bar, 
hardly ever opened his mouth in the House of Lords, with- 
out filling his chief admirers with astonishment and grief, 
nor even without appearing to great disadvantage, not as a 
parliamentary orator in comparison with himself as the 
leading advocate of the day, but in comparison with par- 
liamentary speakers, of otherwise acknowledged inferiori- 
ty. Perhaps the newness and strangeness of the situation 
troubled him, as it did Garrick, when he appeared in the 
character of a witness before the Court of King’s Bench, 
and played it so miserably, and talked so absurdly, that 
nothing could be made—neither head nor tail, of his lan- 
guage or testimony ; for people of great genius are so con- 
stituted, that the merest trifle may discompose them. If 
they are called upon to speak sitting, where they have been 
always accustomed to speak standing ; or standing, where 
they have always been used to speak sitting ; if their au- 
ditory is removed farther off, or nearer, from the right to 
the left, or from the left to the right, or if they happen to 


be Py foot higher than usual, or a r, 80 con- 
stituted as to be all at sea. r 
are full is of a nature to ith every 
change of that capricious fiery a! , which they de- 


light in—the breath of the multitude. Perhaps the fear 
that must ever adcompany the consciousness of having 
much at stake in a new sphere, and little or nothing to 
hope, may have’ paralyzed the spirit of the man. But 
however that may be, and whatever may be the cause, 
the fact will not be denied. The gifted and the extraordi- 
nary are disabled by what inferior natures have no concep- 
tion of ; and stich was the character of Erskine, who, if 
he was not a man of genius, had so long breathed in that 
inflammable atmosphere, which is appointed to the top- 
most elevations of earth, and so long rioted where the 
eagle-eyed have their abode, that his sensibility, like that 
of the man of genius, had become a disease. 

I saw Mr. Brougham for the first time in a court of law ; 
and therefore I shall describe him, as he appeared to me 
in a court of law, though he did not then open his mouth. 
I love to sketch from life, in the veryecolours of life ; to 
perpetuate my first impressions, whatever they may be, 
and whether true or untrue: for if true, they are a stimu- 
lus ; if untrue, a corrective. First impressions are of 
greater value to me, and why should they not be so to 
another? Let any body on whom you rely, declare posi- 
tively and circumstantially—I care’ not how particular he 











is—what he thought on seeing or hearing for the first time 
an extraordinary individual, and if you have absolute faith 
in him, you will enjoy that picture of his first impressions, 
be they correct or otherwise, quite as much as you would 
a true portrait of that very individual. 

The first time I ever saw Mr. Brougham, whose true 
character is very strangely misunderstood here, and I 
might say every where, by the public, he was pointed 
out to me in the Court of King’s Bench. I had secured a 
place there, to watch the trial of a cause of much interest, 
in which I had been told he was retained. Whether he 
was or not, I do not know ; for on the occasion alluded to, 
he did not open his mouth while I was there. But I had 
a fine opportunity for studying the man, nevertheless, He 
sat near me, and I was first attracted by the peculiarity of 
his dark, sullen, wayward eye, a certain convulsive twitch- 
ing of the upper lip, and what I shall call rather a Jewish 
physiognomy, rendered more striking by the powdered 
horse-hair wig he wore, and the black silk gown—or black 
stuff gown, I am not certain which ; and for aught I know 
there may be important distinctions between the two, as 
there are, I believe, between those who occupy particular 
benches, and wear a wig of three tails, instead of two. I 
confess, however, that I should never have suspected this 
individual to be the extraordinary man about whom we had 
been told so much, as with the concentrated voices of a 
nation, immediately after the Queen’s trial. I had seen a 
variety of paper-sketches of him ; parallel after parallel 
ran between him and Mr. Canning by the chief writers of 
their country ; and I had studied I know not how many 
eloquent, and powerful, and as they called them who ap- | 
peared to know, discriminating and faithful characters of 
him: and yet when I came to see and hear the man, pre- | 
pared though I was, by what had occurred on seeing others | 
who had been described to me before, I stared with 
amazement. In no one thing were the portraits true. By | 
no one feature should I have known the original, either as 
a lawyer or as an orator. He was a tall, meagre, swarthy 














cidedly vulgar and bustling in whatever he did. There 
was no dignity, no collectiveness, no composure in the 
bearing of the man or the lawyer: but all was hurry, ea- 
gerness, fret and fidget. 

The case on trial was Bodkin vs. the Times Journal. 
Mr. Bodkin was the secretary to a charitable association, I 
forget now for what purpose, and having been chiefly in- 
strumental in getting it up, he had continued to discharge 
the duties of secretary for a long while upon the original 
agreement with the public. ‘There were seventy managers, 
and I know not how many officers of one sort and another, 
all men of fortune or noblemen, who agreed to perform 
their duty without charge to the subscribers. But after a 
time the disinterested secretary found the work too trouble- 
some at that price—the play not worth the candle. Ap- 
plications for relief were laid away or postponed, and then 
it was found, that, of the whole seventy managers, very 
few ever met twice in succession. Whereat, after laying 
their heads together for a while, the seventy who ‘had pro- 
mised the public, and therefore bound themselves to the 
subscribers to manage the institution free of expense, 
thought proper to appoint Mrv Secretary Bodkin, what they 
called a permanent assistant manager, and to allow him for 
the first year, by way of experiment, L.300, during which 
period, he was engaged every day from 9 till 5 ; and later 
if required. But eight months of the second year had 





(about 2500 dollars including exchange.) When the ac- 
counts of the society being published to the world, the 
Times newspaper took the matter up, and handled the 
honorary secretary rather severely. A serious investiga- 
tion followed—a public meeting—a stir—and a libel suit 
against the paper, which resulted in the verdict of not 
guilty. 

As I intend hereafter to give a somewhat particular ac- 
count of the courts of justice, of their proceedings, and of 
| the lawyers of England, I shall not stop now to describe 
| what I saw, further than to say, that on this particular oc- 
casion, a barrister read over the outlines of the case very 
feebly to the jury, in about three minutes ; that the attor- 
ney-general Copexiy followed—a man with a generous 
and excellent countenance, dignified, eloquent and able— 
yes eloquent, for so I find it recorded in my note-book at 
the time. There was no upreaching, no outbreaking here, 
little or no passion or fever, and yet there was warmth 
enough to satisfy me. I could not help thinking, I remem- 
ber that English eloquence, particularly of the bar, was 
greatly misunderstood in America. We had got our no- 
tions from Mr. Pinckney of the south, who had got his 
| from Charles Fox in parliament, and Erskine at the bar,— 
as the story goes. But for myself, I doubt the truth of this. 
The manner of Mr. Pinckney, though very English here, 
| would have been stared at in England, as very outlandish, 
| if not as absolutely Irish. 

Mr. Copely pronounced the following words, individual, 
| Opportunity, new, duty, &c. as we do in the north—indivi- 
| dooal, opportoonity, noo, dooty, &c. ; and I dare say would 
| have said continer, or continoo, for continue, in spite of 


Walker. ‘There was an affected suavity in his manner, a 





|| sort of artificial mildness, common to most of the English 


| in the very whirlwind of debate ; for they not only never 
do lose themselves, but they never appear to lose them- 
| selves. If they break away at all—at any time—any 
| where, from the path mapped out by Hamlet in his advice 


to the player-people, it is a counterfeit breaking-away. 
man, with a snappish look about the mouth, a broken nose, | | 
a discontented, angry and spiteful eye, and a something de- | 


The attorney-general was followed by Mr. Gurney, 
(a sergeant perhaps) who amused himself and me, by ex- 
amining the witnesses in pretty good style. He had a sin- 
gular face—rather old-womanish, with a hook-nose some- 
where about the middle thereof,—indicative neither of 
talent nor genius. 

These witnesses were cross-examined by Scarlett; a 
man with a fresh pleasant face, nearly destitute of charac- 
ter, in a lively, animated, lawyer-like style ; who after- 
wards argued for the defendant, and strove with all his 
power to show that Bodkin had not suffered, that ample 
atonement had been made, I believe in the way of apolo- 
gy, and that the action ought never to have been brought 
—‘ protesting before God that it was the most unreasona- 
ble, litigious and unnecessary action that ever came into a 
court of justice.” I watched him narrowly, for he stands 
at the very top of the profession, and I saw nothing to find 
fault with, save his extravagant phraseology, his affected 
energy, and his perpetual protests ; for on a motion being 
made,—lI forget now for what object, he protested anew 
that it was ‘‘ novel, unprecedented and unconstitution- 
al.”’ In the progress of the argument, where, if he over- 
looked any thing, it was the fact that the seventy mana- 
gers, after they had undertaken to serve the public for 
nothing, ought to have paid the salary of the individual 
whom they employed to do their business, out of their 
own pockets, he told the whole story from Gil Blas, about 
the man who lived by administering charity, according 





gone by, for which he received L.200 more, in all L.500, 


to the testimony of his servant Fabricius. 
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Near Mr. Scarlett, I observed a lawyer with a grand 
face, calm as death, sallow as the grave, and a most im- 
perturbable carriage. It was Mr. Denhaz, the associate 
counsel with Mr. Brougham at the Queen’s trial. I do 
not know that I ever saw a finer head ; it resembles the 
portrait of John Hancock, the president of the revolution- 
ary congress, as we see it in the picture by Trumbull, 
where the worthies of that day are congregated together to 
sign the declaration of independence. Yet Mr. Denham is 
by no means a remarkable man, or a remarkable lawyer ; 
but on the contrary, so dignified as to be heavy and slug- 
gish, and forever in the way of himself and others. 





It was on this occasion too, that I first saw counsellor 
Phillips, the man whose pretty, showy, rigmarole speeches, 
gotten by heart and rehearsed long before they were pour- 
ed forth spontaneously in court, as I am assured by one 
that knows him well, and has heard them a week or two 
before they were uttered in public, has done more towards 








spoiling the taste of our youth, or had at one time, before | 


he was overhauled in the Galaxy,—by no matter whom | 


just now, though it was not the editor,—than all the other | 
rhetoricians of the day. Mr. P. had a much more sensible | 
face than I should have expected to see. The forehead | 


was deeply furrowed, and he kept it gathered all the time ; 


and yet there was no meaning in the furrows or gathers ; | 
no sign of study there, no depth of character. The lines | 
were merely such as you may see in the forehead of any | 
body who has gone about a good deal in the sunshine with | 
his head uncovered. | 





Soon after this, I had an opportunity of hearing Mr. }| 


Brougham, in a trial where he was obliged to encounter | 


the sharpest pleader, and the cleverest lawyer at the bar— 


Mr. Scarlett—and where he was thought to have managed 
It was an action for a breach | 


with extraordinary power. 


of promise of marriage—Wharton vs. Lewis. Mr. Scar- || 
lett was good before the jury, and before the court, alto- || 
gether superior to Mr. Brougham. But Mr. Brougham was } 
before the jury, what his adversary could never hope to 
be, eloquent. 


dent sincerity and heartiness in every thing he said ; and | 


He used good language, there was an evi- 


though his periods were involved and perplexed, the words 


were precise and powerful ; and though his bearing was 
captious, and his manner absolutely snarling, there was in | 
the reaching forward of the long lank body, the long lank 
arm, and the long lank fore-finger at the end of it, some- 
thing that never failed to fix the attention with seriousness 
upon whatever he pointed at. I should not say of Mr. || 
Brougham as others have, that before he gets through a 
speech, he never fails to make use of all the matter he has 
tollected about him in the early part of his argument, 
however little it may appear to have to do with the issue : }| 
on the contrary, I should say, that he has no self-com- || 
mand whatever ; that instead of talking right on, as a || 
great reasoner would do, he goes about and about by the 


hour—heaping together unmanageable facts—gathering up 
materials enough to build another Babylon of ; and for what 
purpose? To build another Babylon of? No indeed, for he | 
either forgets them entirely, or makes use of one half, to | 
help him overlook the other. Nine tenths of what I have || 


known him lug into a case, by the head and ears, would 


have done just as well for one speech as for another, and | 
might have been omitted entirely without injury, and there- 


fore with advantage to the cause. Nor wouldI say of || 
him that he swung a buattle-axe, where Canning used 
to play with a small-sword. On the contrary, I should 
say, that he was a sort of elephant, which in the uproar 
of battle was never to be depended upon, but just as likely 
to move one way as another, after he had got a going, to 
overthrow friends as foes, to trample on the flower of one 
party as on the strength of the other. Or he might be | 
compared to a vast engine, which if it once broke away 
from its appointed moorings, it were death for any body to 
approach.—I never could hear him in a great case without 
thinking of a line-of-battle-ship afire and adrift, where it 
became a matter of necessity for other ships of the same 


| and precipitate in bringing forward the case, that he gene- 


| evidence, which the other party had not been prepared for 
| by legal notice, and which were therefore very properly 


every anchor dragging—the guns blazing away below with- 
out orders—and the colors flashing away above, as if they 
were afloat over the strong-hold of a nation. 

But before I leave Mr. Brougham, let me try to give the 
reader an idea of the style referred to above, as involved 
and perplexed. His propositions, I observed, were always 
included in the same period with qualifications, and not 
the qualifications of qualifications. Instead of saying, for 
example, that man is a litigious animal ; and then proceed- 
ing to limit or define, saying what the word litigious, or 
the word animal, or the word man is, he begins a period 
somewhat in this way. Man Sir,—and I pray you to ob- 
serve, gentlemen of the jury, that by man I do not mean 
every creature that presumes to travel on end, but a lofty 
and wise nature, endowed with the higher attributes of 
worldly sovereignty ; man I say, is—is—by which I would 
say, that he not only is, but always has been, is now, and 
ever will be, a litigious—and by litigious, I hope to be un- 
derstood, as referring not merely to the warfare of courts of 
justice, but of empires, not to the squabble of whigs and 
judges, but of sceptres and monarchs,—a litigious animal ; 
and by animal, I mean (here his lip would writhe and his 
forehead quake with unutterable scorn) such filthy and de- 
testable, obscene and loathsome creatures as we have pas- 
sed in review before us, every breathing hour of this life, 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 

I do not say that these are the very words of Mr. 
Brougham, but I do say that they are no unfaithful im- 
itation of what has been called his clear, energetic and 
peculiar style as an orator. In the very case referred to, 
he was guilty of an arrangement of propositions and quali- 
fications, in the same period, not much worse than the 
above paragraph would represent. This old man, said he, 
must be believed—This old man, who,—here followed a 
long account of the old man, the father of the girl, by way 
of parenthesis ; must be believed I say, unless—and here 
he put in the why and the wherefore, to show the con- 
trary—and if you do not suppose, after the examination 
you have just heard, &e. &e. &c. 

I observed also that Mr. Brougham quoted the language 
of others very inaccurately ; that he was hurried, anxious, 


rally went too far, and that he offered copies of letters in 





rejected by the court. I remember too, that he said off | 
him, for of bim, hive and manner, instead of have and | 
miinner, giving the vowel a the sound it has in the word 
far, instead of that which it has in the word fat. I may 
add, moreover, that Mr. Scarlett said impértant for im- 
portant, common with the English, and had’nt went, for | 
had’nt gone. Other like vulgarisms both were guilty of ; 
but these are enough to mention here. 
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Who would be a juryman if it could be helped ? | 
Think of being obliged to hear the same thing over | 
and over again from five to forty times! First the | 
opening counsel :* then all the witnesses, one after | 


| the other: then the opposite counsel, with all his | 


witnesses—then the summing up of counsel on both | 
sides—and then the charge from the court. Who | 
would be a juryman if he could help it ? 

Before I had entirely recovered from the per- 
plexity, into which all my notions of penal jurispru- 
dence had been thrown, by my first visit, to a tem- 
ple of justice, in that great country whose laws 
were so remarkable for their humanity, and whose 
men, having authority, were so tender of human 
life, and so awfully sensible of their accountability, 
it was my fortune to have another opportunity for 
correcting the strange misapprehension into which 
I had fallen, by reading, instead of seeing and hear- 
ing and judging, for myself. 

A gentleman of the law—and a benevolent gen- 
tleman he was too,—did me the favour to apprise 








flag to pour their broadsides into her—every sail out— 


* In England, counsel are not allowed to argue to the jury in crimi- 
nal cases. 











me, one morning, that an extraordinary trial would 
probably come on that very day : that a ‘ convenient 
seat’ could be easily obtained, if I would come early: 
that I should dndoebtedly be much gratified, if [ 
could bring myself to endure the uncomfortable de- 
lays and ceremonies, common to the administration 
of justice, in such cases. Pray sir, said 1, what is 
the nature of the case? Murder, sir—murder—a 
man is taken up, on suspicion of having murdered 
another, in a very disagreeable manner. How wag 
it? He cut him in two, with a scythe. On suspi- 
cion, you say. Is the evidence very clear? Per. 
fectly, sir, perfectly—circumstantial and positive, 
Thank you, sir,—I shall make it a pointto be there, 
Do—you will be very much pleased, I am sure; 
and I shall be unspeakably gratified, in contributin 
to the removal of what—excuse my freedom, sir— 
should think were extraordinary misconceptions, 
and prejudices, against the humanity of our laws, if 
you were not a foreigner—excuse the liberty, sir, 
Certainly—I thank you for your candour. 

I went: and, after waiting about half a day, was 
fortunate enough to obtain a place for my head, 
between two or three umbrellas, and a large bonnet 
dripping with rain; and another for one foot, by 
placing which, nearly at right angles, with my other 
leg, I was enabled to resist the pressure behind for 
several hours, and thereby to save the lives of seve- 
ral, who, if it had given away, would have been 
precipitated over the railing, into the floor of the 
house below. I reckoned myself especiall#lucky, 
considering the occasion, and the size of the galle- 
ry, which would not accommodate above half a 
hundred so pleasantly as it did me. I was able, 
moreover, in the course of the day,—another cir- 
cumstance for which I feel particularly thankful, 
to hear a considerable part of what was going for- 
ward ; although I could not see the faces of the ju- 
ry, of the bar, of the witnesses, or of the court, ex- 
cept by occasional glimpses. The prisoner I could 
see; and owing to.a very humane contrivance, a 
mirror hung in front of him—I sometimes caught 
the reflection of his face. It was frightful. 

There was not much noise in'the court; yet some 
how or other, I found the man upon trial, and a 
witness under examination, before I had heard the 
jury sworn, the indictment read, or the oath admin- 
istered. The barristers were taking snuff, with un- 
speakable solemnity ; but, for relief, and at inter- 
vals, nodding, shaking hands, drawing caricatures, 
or scrawling, with a very-significant expression, 
sundry little things upon bits of paper, which went 
the rounds of the court, bar, bench, and jury, in the 
course of the trial, and always, with a very agreea- 
ble effect, I observed, upon the countenance of the 
reader. 

At last, the examination of a witness began. ‘I 
say—a—a—you’ve been sworn, hey ?’:said a barris- 
ter. ‘Sworn, is he, hey ” said a judge. ‘ Yes, me 
lord.’ 2.9 

‘ 







? continued the: barrister; 
re you?’ , 

king ; God bless. his ma- 
jesty.’ 

A general whisper and laugh followed, which 
soon died away, under the rebuKe of the officers, 
who broke out, all together, from every part of the 
house, with sh !—sh !—sh !—whist !—sh /—sh !—sh! 
—as people quiet children, when they are refrac- 
tory. 

*O—for the king, are you? Very proper distinc- 
tion—dare say tho’, he’d care more for a crown. 
Another laugh here. 

‘ Or a sovereign,’ whispered one of the judges, in 
. voice that could be heard in the gallery. Another 
augh. 

‘You seem to know the witness, brother W. ? 
speak louder if you please: what are you saying to 
him: 

‘No, no, not at all. Never saw ’im afore: don’t 
know ’is name:’ Here witness opened his eyes in @ 
sort of perplexity, that seemed to amuse the whole 
bar. Never clapped highs on ’im afore—say he is 
from the West-Ylinges. 

‘Nor I,’ said brother C.—I say Jenkins, what's 
your name? Another laugh. 

‘ Bobby Jenkins—that’s my name, sir. Lord sir, 
you know me; and all the folks up there, and—’ 

‘Mr. Jenkins !—witness!—Turn your face that 
way: address the persons you see in that box.’ 
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‘ And do me the favour, Mr. Jenkins, to relate to 
the gentlemen, in that box, all that you know about 
the murder of Simeon Galt, Esquire.’ Prisoner | 
turns pale, and clings to the iron railing ; and tries | 
to turn away his eyes from the glass before him. 
He could not abide the look of the eyes he saw 
there. No man that saw his emotion, paleness, and 
anxiety, would have doubted his guilt. 

‘ Brother A., I am astonished— 

‘ Brother B.—so am I.—’ 

‘I appeal to their lordships.’ 

‘So do I.’ 

‘Gentlemen! Gentlemen !—’ 

‘Brother A., let the witness tell his own story, in 
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‘ You don’t know exactly, you know—Gentlemen, 


I beg you to observe that—He doesn’t know exact- 





his own way, if you please.’ “ 

‘Brother B.—me luds, the learned 
in short, I must not be interrupted. hat, sir !— 
what, me luds!—taking snuff with great vehe- 
mence, and snapping his pocket handkerchief, like 
a horsewhip—what, my lud, in a case of this na- 
ture, involving considerations of the, of the—takes 
another pinch—and gives another flourish—of the— 
as I have already observed—’ 

‘Brother B.—allow me—. The learned gentle- 
man entirely misunderstands the question. I was 
merely about to observe, that Sir Matthew Hale, | 
than whom, (raising his voice) no greater, sir—no 
greater man, me lud—ahem—as your ludship is | 
perfectly aware—ahem !—’ 

‘Brother A.!—said a judge, interrupting in his | 
turn—the point in issue, if I understand any thing of | 
criminal law—’ 

‘True, true, my lud—your ludship is perfectly 
right. I was about to say precisely the same thing, 
and—and—’ 

Here a long discussion followed, relative to the 
doctrine of cross-examination; examination on a 
voir dire ; examination in chief; leading questions; 
the character of Lord Coke, Lord Bacon ; Shak- 
speare ; and the ‘ glorious Revolution ;’ throughout 
the whole of which, I observed that each party con- 
tradicted every thing the other said, whether it re- 
Jated to the subject or not; and whether it was, or 
was not a concession. 

The court, now consisting of three, listened with 
great decorum. Qne of the bench read a news- 
paper through and through, advertisements and all, 
another sat back in his chair, with his head on one 
side—while a third appeared amusing him, with 
some pleasant story; for his ludship smiled more 
than once, while I was looking at him. 

At last they. decided: Ist, that it is highly im- 
proper to prompt your own witness; 2ndly, that it 
is not altogether ‘the thing,’ to put leading ques- 
tions to your own witness, before he has opened 
his mouth; 3rdly, that no ‘such thing’ bad been 
done or attempted, on that occasion ; 4thly, that the 
discussion was premature—and altogether uncalled 
for, but very ingenious, learned and satisfactory. 


entleman— 








‘ Witness, proceed,” saj rd justice. 

‘ An’ so, sir, you kno a comin’ 
along by the road, there sc » you know, 
layin’ there; covered a with his blood, you 
know—’ 


* Whose blood ?” 

* Squire Galt’s blood.’ 

‘ How do you know ’twas his blood ?” 

‘How do I know ’twas his blood !--why, don’t 
Maes body know ’twas his blood ? 

‘But how do you know the blood of Mr. Galt, 
from that of any other man? that of his ludship 
for example. 

‘Why, as for that matter, you know, it ’s hard 
tellin’, without I could see some o’ both, in the same 
way, you know—bowing respectfully—You see 
I’ve knowed old Mr. Galt ever since he wasn’t no 
higher than a six-penny-worth o’ha’pence.’ 

‘ And so, you infer, that the blood upon the scythe, 
was the blood of Mr. Galt, because you have ‘know- 
ed old Mr. Galt—his very words, my lud—ever 
since he wasn’t no higher than a six-penny-worth o’- 
ha’pence ??—a laugh—Pray sir, very smartly adjust- 
ing his wig, with one hand, putting out one arm 
toward the witness, and appealing to the court at 
the same time ;—pray, sir, have you,-or have you 
not, in the course of your life entlemen of the 
jury, I beg your attention to this point—ever known 
any other old man, ‘ ever since he wasn’t no higher 
than a six-penny-worth o’ha’pence ”” 

‘I don’t know exactly, you know, what ye’d have.’ 


| do not trust to recollection. 


| 


|| say so and so—repeating the question.’ 


ly, you know—whether he has, or has not known, 
any other person, ever since he was no higher than 
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Prisoner interrupts the procedure in a faint voice, 
by enquiring if he may put a question to the witness. 
C. Justice.—‘ By all means—certainly. But— 
| shaking his head, and looking as if he had better 


a six-penny-worth o’ha’pence,’ | not; a motion and a look immediately repeated by 


‘I didn’t say that—’ 

* You didn’t !—Gentlemen—you see how he con- 
tradicts himself,’ 

‘Brother B. you mistake,’ said a judge, with a 
subdued smile. ‘The witness did not say that he 
had never known any other person: but that he had 
never known any other old man.’ 

Here was a pleasant intimation from that quar- 
ter, to which the accused is to look for counsel— 
the bench. The witness availed himself of it im- 
mediately. 

‘Beg your pardon, me lud,’ said the counsel, ‘I 
Here are his very 
words—lI will read them, your ludship.’ 

‘No necessity for that, brother B. Better put the 
question again.’ 

‘The witness swears, me lud, that he does not 
know exactly—you know—’ 

‘ True.—But where are the words of your ques- 
tion ?” 

‘To be sure, witness, ahem—I shall put the ques- 
tion to you once more; and I beg you'll please to 
understand it. You said, just now, so and so— 
repeating all that had passed.’ 

*I did not.’ 

‘ Now sir, I ask you, upon your oath—did you not 
Witness 
replied as before, with a long explanation. 

‘Go on with your story, sir. Do you know any 
thing about the cause of Mr. Galt’s death? Was 
the body on the ground by the scythe? Was he 
dead? or was he not? I ask you upon your oath, 
when did this occur ?’ 

‘Yes sir—no sir’—witness looks bothered. 

‘Yes sir; no sir! You hear him, gentlemen! 
You see him, gentlemen! Yes sir; no sir!—a 
pretty fellow to be sure !—’ 

‘ Court—witness explain yourself.’ 

‘I meant as I didn’t know whether Squire Galt 
was gone dead.’ 

‘You didn’t ask him, perhaps.’ 

‘No sir—another laugh—but 1 meant yes—if you 
wanted to know who killed him.’ 

‘Court—very well. That’s coming to the point. 
Who did kill him ?—’ 

$ That are white-faced feller, in that are box’— 
prisoner shudders all over; and lifts up his eyes in 
despair. 

‘But how do you know that? Was he there 
when you saw the body ?” 

*‘No—not as I know on.’ 

‘ Did you see him kill Mr. Galt?” 

‘ No—d’ye think I'd stand by, and see ’im murder 
an old man?’ 

‘ Did Mr. Galt charge him, or any body with his 
death ?—a barrister whispered across the table here 
—no, brother, no! It is not a dangerous question. 
The man was dead at the time; and to the jury I 
have witnesses to prove that he never suspected the 
prisoner at the bar.’ 

‘ Court—indeed—another laugh.’ 

‘Not as you know on,’ brother B. 

‘ Look ye witness, if you didn’t see the affair, how 
do you happen to know who killed him ? 

No answer. 

‘I ask you again, sir, how do you happen to know 
who killed Mr. Galt, or how he was killed ?” 

‘ Why, don’t every body know who killed him ? 
all the people in our quarter, and you too, Mr. Law- 
| yer, you know it as well as I do—ax him, yourself. 
He won’t deny it—I say you mister!—court inter- 
fered.’ 

‘My luds! common reputation, I take it, is not 
sufficient, in a case of this kind, where— He was 
interrupted by his adversary—Common reputation, 
says my Lord Coke, who distinguishes between the 
different kinds of probability, in the following words 
—Begins to look over a large volume, full of white 
references—and leaves turned down. 

‘ But where the body is not found, says my Lord 
Hale, whose merciful disposition—I am sure—your 
ludships will be proud of imitating.’ 

‘ But the body is found in this case, brother B.’ 








‘True, my luds; but su the body was not 
found ; and suppose ~ Sn ome , 


| the whole bar and jury—you will take your own 


course.’ 
‘I have no doubt, your ludship—no doubt, in the 
| world, that my good neighbour there, believes me 
| oon of the murder: but, we have not been on 
good terms for- many years, in consequence of a 
foolish dispute, when we were both young. But, 
| nevertheless, if your ludships will permit me—’ 
‘ Where are your witnesses ?” 
‘I have none. I could have none. I am a poor 
|man. I was taken out of my bed, at night, hurried 
| before a magistrate, and charged with having com- 
| mitted murder, upon a man whom I had never seen 
| but once—and with whom, I happened to have a 
quarrel, years before his death. I am innocent. 
That is all I have to say—I am innocent, your lud- 
ships. I cannot prove my innocence.’ 

‘Have you no witnesses ?” 

‘No, my lud,’ 

‘None to your character ?” 

‘No, mylud. There are some people, to be sure, 
who know me. But what can they prove? They 
do not know that I was at home, when the murder 
—if Mr. Galt ever was murdered—took place. J 
thought, may it please your ludship, that, by the law 
of the land, every man is held to be innocent, until 
he is proved to be guilty. But here it would seem, 
that I am considered as a guilty man ; for, you call 
upon me, to prove my innocence. I came here with 
no sort of apprehension for the consequences; for 
I had read Blackstone, and, knowjng myself to be 
innocent of this man’s blood, I came here, expect- 
ing the prosecutor would be obliged to prove my 
guilt. nowing that to be impossible, I felt no 
concern, I took no advice. I now find I was mis- 
taken. Nothing can save me. Thatis a settled 
thing. I blame nobody—I submit. Still, however, 
there is one question, which I should like to ask ; 
not because it can be of any consequence in your 
estimation, but that I may show the extreme sim- 
plicity of my honest neighbour. All that he has 
declared, he believes. I have no doubt of his re- 
gard for truth. But he knows nothing of the mat- 
ter himself. It is all hearsay, and general report. 
The people would not take away my life wrongful- 
ly ; they believe what they say ; and therefore it is, 
that they appear against me, fully persuaded that I 
am the murderer ; because, if I am not, they know 
not who is, nor whom to suspect. For myself I 
cannot help thinking that poor Mr. Galt came to his 
death by accident; but your ludships, I pou 
think otherwise. My question is this. r. Jen- 
kins, how old are you?” 

‘Forty-three, the twenty-third of last Febwary.’ 

‘And how old was Mr. Galt, at the time of his 
death ?” 

‘Don’t know. rightly; somewhere between fifty 
and sixty I’m a thinkin’.’ 

‘How then, could you have known him, ever 
since he was no higher than a six-penny-worth 
o’ha’pence ?” 

The man was puzzled. The court and bar thun- 
derstruck. 

‘ My luds!’ continued the prisoner, ‘I have done. 
I have not another word to say. My object is ac- 
complished. I do not wish to injure the witness. 
I know him to be an honest man. I have no doubt 
he believes me to be the murderer. But still, I 
would have all that hear me observe the effect of 
prejudice. I see by a paper that has just been 
handed to me, that I was mistaken in the day of the 
murder—and that I can prove, what is here called 
an ‘alibi.’ And I shall attempt it, desperate as it 
is. This poor man, I have no doubt, if he were 
asked the question, would swear positively, in so 
many words, that he knows me to be the murderer ? 

‘To be sure 1 would.’ Prisoner looks very 
cheerful. 

‘Yes, I thought so.—And why? Observe what 
he says. By knowledge he means belief—belief 
from report; and if you search him, you will find 
it so.’ 

‘Why! Why because you know,—why, didn’t I 
see the field, an’ the blood, an’ the dead man, an’ the 
scythe ; an’ didn’t I see you, when they took you ?” 
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‘Undoubtedly. And because you saw all this, 
you and the others united in expressing your con- 
viction, before the coroners and the magistrate, that 
I was the murderer.’ 

A bustle took place in the court; and a person- 
age of high rank appeared, who, being duly sworn, 
proved beyond all question, that the prisoner was 
with him for several hours, at the time of the mur- 
der, at a distance of nearly twenty miles from the 
place. And, after a little conversation, it appeared 
that he had never consulted with any counsel, un- 
der a notion that his guilt must be positively proved ; 
and the murder, to have been perpetrated on the 
fourteenth, when he was at home, nearly all the 
day, in a solitary hut, instead of the fifteenth, when 
it appeared that he was with Lord S—, nearly the 
whole day. 

The prisoner was discharged. And I waited no 
longer than to hear another witness, repeat over 
and over again, a long, circumstantial story about 
some quarrel, that had taken place, between two 

ersons, one of whom had stabbed the other. He 
1ad been talking about half an hour, in a kind of 
recitative, as if he had it all by heart. 

‘ Pray,’ said the court, ‘ When was this ?” 

* About ten or a dozen years ugo.’ 

‘And who were these persons ?” 

The question was well timed; for it turned out 
that the witness was telling a story about two very 
different people ; that he knew neither the prisoner 
nor the sufferer; nor any thing of the circumstan- 
ces, except what he had heard, like the first witness, 
whose testimony I have given, at second hand. 

Alas! thought I. Where are we to look for per- 
fection; if, in a country like this, human life, and 
human liberty age tampered witb, so irreverently ? 

CENTER HOLMES. 








REVIEW. 





Lire my Inpia: or THE Eneouisnm in Carcurtra. 
New-York. J.& J. Harper. (From the London 
Edition). 

It is really astonishing that a book should be sent 
into the world, even by the author, so half-made up 
as this and most of the English novels now are. A 
little far-off description would appear to be enough 
to make any quantity of childish dialogue, or insipid 
common-place, go down. But why attempt to ge- 
neralize on the character of what has no character 
at all, good, bad, or indifferent? The sketches of 
Life in India, so far as they concern the habits of 
the people there, may be well enough; but the rest 
of the book is inconceivably stupid and foolish. 
The probability is, that the London publisher (Col- 
burn I dare say) has hunted up some needy cap- 
tain’s clerk, or Regent-street lounger, out at the el- 
bows, who, after a trip to India, or any other far 
country, would agree, to talk off what he knew, at 
so much a day, before a skilful reporter; who, at so 
much a day, afterwards put it into passable Eng- 
lish, and made a book of it. In no other way, are | 
such preposterous compounds of truth and folly,dex- | 
terity and trash, to be accounted for. Take an ex- 
ample of portraiture. In the passages that follow, 
the author is portraying a natyve. Observe the 
spirit, and vigour, and truth of the sketch. How 
eminently characteristic of our countrymen. 

“Miss Panton walked with Dr. Pillet, and disco- 
vered with great delight that he was an original 
upon whom she could exercise her wit. His use, 
or abuse, of some words in the English language, 
betrayed that he was an American, and “he guessed” 
that he had not left his native land, until he had ar- 
rived at what he called “ years of discretion.” His 
ideas of right and wrong upon all subjects were re- 

gulated by what was thought and “ done in Phila- 
delphia ;” and though after the fashion of his coun- 
trymen, he took the liberty of constructing a few 
new verbs ‘for his own use, and “ progressed” in 
his application of them, he restricted the speech of 
all his associates to the precise meaning as explain- 
ed by Johnson, independently of the corruptions of 
fashion ; and was just as tenacious in upholding his 
high authority, as he was of the judgment, in mat- 
ters of taste, of the good people in Philadelphia. 
How he had got his diploma was a fact none could 
perfectly understand ; at least it could never be as- 





ginning to end but Johnson’s Dictionary. If, how- 
ever, his studies were not very various, they were 
unremitting ; and every time he made his appear- 
ance, it was to astound the ears of his hearers with 
‘words of learned length and thundering sound? 
His simplicity and credulity equalled his ignorance 
of all that had ever taken place out of his own be- 
loved Philadelphia ; and, as soon as it became ge- 
nerally known, afforded scope for all the young 
geniuses and idle wits on board.”—pp. 11, 12. 
* + » * * 

* Ladies! ladies,” said Dr. Pillet, tapping at the 
round house door, “will you step out and see the 
captive that has just been made, the most sangui- 
nary of the squalus tribe ?”—pp. 19-21. 


* * * * * 


“See what,” asked Miss Panton, opening the door 
and gazing with admiration on the Doctor’s open 
mouth and eyes. “O yes! by all means let us see 
what has astonished you so much ;” and without 
waiting for an answer she sprang nimbly past him. 

“ Miss Owen,” again said the Doctor, “ will you 
venture for to see this most sanguinary and vora- 
cious caitiff ?” 

“O willingly, Doctor, but what kind of a caitiff 
am I to see? not I hope a wild Indian from Phila- 
delphia ?” 

“The Doctor, whose ambition it was not to speak 
very intelligibly, and who liked to leave something 
to the imagination of his hearers, took no notice of 
the interrogation, but repeated his invitation all 
round ; and led out the whole party to see the dy- 
ing struggles of an enormous shark, which had just 
been hooked, and was lashing his tail upon deck.” 

“A most dreadful captive, indeed,” said Miss 
Panton, flying to meet them as they came out the 
cuddy, “and who is the hero that has brought him 
into durance vile? I guess that can be only your- 
self, Doctor ; see, the very animal recognises you, 
and with that lash of the tail “is progressing to- 
wards you.” 

“The Doctor had unwarily advanced before them 
all, in his zeal to descant in the hearing of so many 
auditors; but daunted by the violent motion of the 
shark, who threw himself forward by a powerful 
exertion, he made a sudden bolt sideways, and, in 
his eagerness to escape Scylla, fell upon Charybdis, 
and disappeared through the after hatchway ; which 
most unfortunately happened to be open at the mo- 
ment.” 

“ Doctor! Doctor !” screamed Miss Panton as she 
saw his toes disappearing, for he had gone down 
head foremost; “ where are you going?” and she 
ran eagerly forward to see what had become of him. 
At first it was not so very easy to discern that 
he had pitched into an open sack of flour, brought 
up for the baker’s use, and sent up the contents in 
such clouds, that he was quite lost to sight. How- 
ever, after a little struggling and sputtering, he was 
discovered to ensconce between two sacks, rubbing 
his eyes, and endeavouring to clear his mouth from 
the dry flour with which it was erammed, for he 
had pitched in open-mouthed and head foremost, 
and was half suffocated with the dust he had raised 
around him. 

“I am happy to see you again, Dr. Pillet, after 
such an exit,” said Miss Panton; “I am charmed 
to find you are quits fora powdering. Really when 
I saw you take such a leap in the dark, | almost ex- 
pected to see the shark after you. Now do, Flora, 
you, who are always good and obliging, call the 
Doctor’s servant to brush him down; or stay, per- 
haps, Doctor, if you were to come on deck, and let 
the sailors throw two or three pails of salt water 
over you, it would do just as well, anébe more cool- 
ing too.” He coloured with vexation, as he ob- 
served the crowd of laughing faces collected round” 
him. “And I pray you be calm,” continued the 
tormentor; “the frigidity of the bath will have 
much effect in allaying the irritation of the nervous 
system. Take time, Doctor, aud clear your mouth 
before you begin to speak.” 

“At length after much sputtering, and shaking, 
and hemming, the crest-fallen Doctor rose from his 
recumbent posture ; and not finding words weighty 
enough to vent his indignation, stalked off between 
decks in great wrath; while his little tormentor 








certained that he had ever read any book from be- 





bent over the hatchway, and advised him “ to keep 
his own counsel,” and promised that she would 
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“never betray what had happened to the ladies of 
Philadelphia.” 

“ West was in the mean time, with the assistance 
of Dr. Pillet, actively employed in disengaging his 
little busy tormentor from the mass of wet and sli 
pery weeds, in which she had involved herse 
She begged the doctor to recover all the shellg 
which she had scattered in jumping between the 


two trunks, instead of on them, as she aimed to do, - 


The poor Doctor, in his earnest efforts to be useful, 
tore his dress, and looked aghast at the mischief he 
had occasioned. He could not, though he strove 
hard to recollect every word in Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, find one at that moment fit to deprecate the 
anger he anficipated; and open-mouthed, with 
hanging arms and spread fingers, waited to hear 
her opinion of his delinquency. His attitude did 
more for him than words could—after a laugh at 
his expense, in which it was impossible for the rest 
not to bear a part, she dismissed him, saying, “I 
guess, Doctor, that if you were not more judgmatical 
(to use a perspicuous phrase which you om. taught 
me) in your services to the American ladies, you 
could not progress much in their favour.” 

“ Yes, I could, and I did, returned the highly of- 
fended doctor; the ladies of Philadelphia are not 
so ungrateful and disremembering as you.” “ Ah 
Doctor! Doctor! how can you accuse me of being 
disremembering ? have I not just given you a spe- 
cimen of how much I remember of your Anglo- 
— improvements on plain English ?”—pp. 


* * * * om 


“They could have lingered for hours had not 
Captain Kentleridge reminded them that “th 
must about ship and steer for the caverns, whic 
were worth seeing, and large enough to stow away 
a dozen vessels like the Cumberland.” Doctor Pil- 
let thrusting himself forward to know what was in 
agitation, (more anxious to hear what was said, 
than observant where he set his foot) unwarily trod 
upon a bunch of dry grass, on the edge of the path, 
which slipped from under his tread, and sent him 
rolling from bush to bush all the way down the hill. 
A general scream from the ladies made Captain 
Kentleridge turn sharp round ; he ran to the brink, 
and in an instant saw, that from the direction the 
Doctor took, there was no serious cause of alarm. 
From the time, as Captain Kentleridge expressed 
it, that the Doctor got under weigh, leaving a broad 
wake behind him, he rolled on his side down the 
smooth slope, and by the impetus of his own mo- 
tion, like a lob shot, passed over the straggling 
bushes, which tended however to retard the celerity 
of his movement, until at length, after a voyage 
which gave every one time to witness it, he was 
quietly deposited in a shallow pool which the stream 
had left under the bank. “There he is, safe at an- 


chor,” saidgthe Captain, “ merely a little damaged 
in his ri thi we must bear a hand to 
get him . I doubt bis tackle is 
in bad condition ; im splashing and throw- 


ing up the sand like a grampus in the shallows.” 
“O Doctor! Doctor! that I were there to help 
you,” screamed Miss Panton, charmed with the 
sight; “you would not find me disremembering the 
obligations I owe you.” By this time several of the 
gentlemen had scrambled down to the poor Doctor’s 
assistance, and found him scratched and peevish, 
and though not much hurt, bia clothes were torn, 
wet through, and his hat had been carried away by 
the stream, to remedy which loss, his friend Miss 
Panton, as soon as the whole party had collected at 
the bottom of the hill, insisted upon his tying her 
pocket’ handkerchief over his head, ‘to prevent,’ 
as she said, ‘ the bad effects of the sun on his brain, 
or at all events upon the place where it ought to be.’ 
This accident put a stop to all further exploring.” 







“There's wit for you ! alas for the poor natyve! 
- . . - - 


“Here the Purser, with the keys of the bread 
room in his hand, told them there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost ; the ladies must go below instantly. 
Doctor Pillet followed him, carrying in one hand 
all the sal volatile and eau de luce which in his con- 
fusion he could find, and im the other, his beloved 
Johnson’s Dictionary, which he had hastily and in- 


stinctively grasped.” —p. 41. 
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Of a truth, we ought to be exceedingly grateful 
to these gentry. What unhappy errors the fashion- 

able readers over sea, might fall into, touching the 

eharacter of Americans, were it not for the anxiety 

and faithfulness of these British book-makers. 

Hereafter we shall see every American, who ap- 

pears either in a novel or a play, on the other side 

of the water, charged with Johnson’s folio, and em- 

ploying himself in the manufacture of unheard of 
phraseology. In Brother Jonathan, a Yankee is 

made to be very exact in his language, and rather 

troublesome with regard to the language of others. 

And therefore, Brother Jonathan being authority, 

with regard to the Watyves, we shall have nothing 

else hereafter but Yankees of the same family. 

But here we have something of a different cha- 
racter. Who would believe that in the same book 
such varieties could be found? Such contemptible 
and egregious folly, such nature and such truth ? 

“ Nothing,” answered Elizabeth, “ nothing surely 
can be more lovely, Charlotte, except that moon 
rising over the rocky heights behind us, and tinging 
the whole with a softer, sweeter light.” Bently 
stood beside her, contemplating her serenely beau- 
tiful countenance in the softened beam. A sigh 
escaped him. She felt that he was near to her— 
and was happy. He saw her “heart lifted up to 
the giver of every good and every perfect gift,” and 
at that moment his feelings were identified with 
her’s. They remained silent, unable to break a 
pause more expressive than words,—a deep and 
undefined delight held them mute. They were 
standing in the stillness of night in a strange land, 
under the light of that calm moon, which since the 
creation of the world, has looked down upon the 
passing joys and griefs of mortality. Their hearts 
swelled with the feelings excited by the majesty of 
the scene around them, though they found no words 
to express them. At that instant Elizabeth’s eye 
met Bently’s, and*he spoke to the glance. “ Yes, 
Elizabeth, yes ; I would not barter the hope of be- 
ing joined to you there,” and he pointed to the 
heaven above his head, “ for all that the world has 
to bestow, though valueless indeed would it be 
without you.”—p. 26. 

Are we to read such books and pay for them too? 
The Messrs. Harper of New-York are spirited men ; 
and we are indebted to them for several good books ; 
but if they do not take care what they publish—if 
they do not read over their imported books before 
they put them to press, without any regard to the 
name of the London publisher, they themselves will 
have a name before long, which instead of being a 
help to a book will be an injury. N. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

There is a great deal of truth here. We are not worse 
than the people of Great Britain ; we dri re rum, 
but less beer and ale. And .. that 
most of our drunkards are {i » and that most, if 
not all, the lower Irish are drunkards. N. 

** To wipe away the foul, growing reproach, and 
silence forever the ery of Europe that with all our 
virtue, we are a nation of d rds,”’ 

*Neav’s Apress. 

Sorrowful as is the trath that Intemperance is scattered 
over our whole country like a pestilential vapour,—that 
thousands are bowed down by its power as with a yoke— 
a yoke of death,—that there is not a town, a village, nor 
searcely a house in which this yoke is not painfully visi- 
ble ;—here a father, theraa‘son—here a mother, there a 
daughter ; and here, perhaps, father, mother, son, and 
daughter—a whole household bowed down by its accursed 
power,—that, look when we will, and where we will, its 
Progress can be traced like a passage of fire scathing every 
thing in its course,—sorrowful as is this truth, I deny the 
justness of that reproach which is cast upgn our countyy— 
“ with all our virtue we are a nation of drunkards.” 
Look around upon the multitude of staggering, trembling, 
wretched beings who pass, as it were, in solemn review 
before us daily—giving us a sad warning to beware of that 
which has made them what they are—wretched and miser- 
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foreigners, a great proportion of whom are emigrants from 
the ‘‘ Green Isle.” 

It is a foul slander—this charge of Europe—on our coun- 
try, and comes with very poor grace from those, to whom 
we are indebted for the character of a drunken nation. 

I will challenge any European, no matter how prejudiced 
he may be, to walk with me through the streets of any of 
our cities or towns, and follow the staggering wretches we 
may meet to their homes—their habitations of misery : 
Then, fearless of my country’s character, will I bide the 
issue of his investigation.—He will acknowledge the charge 
laid upon us to be false. He will acknowledge—I assert 
it without hesitation—that where he meets with one drunken 
American or intemperate family, he meets with ten foreign- 
ers. I will travel with him through all our seaports—for it 
is from these towns that the foreigner forms his opinion of 
our habits ; he does not travel the interior, where he should 
look for traits of our national character—and will knock at 
the door of every house bearing the appearance of being 
the abode of poverty and vice, then leave it te his own 
candour, whether the accusation is justly bestowed upon us. 
I will not deny that we have a “* quantum sufficit”’ of 
drunkards in our land who are natives—more than we 
|should have, or would have, did men believe that which 
every day’s experience tells us is true—that the various 
kinds of strong drink they indulge themselves in, is nothing 
more nor less than poison—slow, but deadly poison. But 
that we have more than our brethren over sea is untrue. 
I will allow they would have just reason to style us a ‘‘ na- 
tion of drunkards,’’ did our countrymen emigrate to the 
countries of Europe and exhibit such a sottish character as 
do the swarms of emigrants who are yearly arriving in this 
country—a great part of whom are drunk day and night. 
I know not why we have not better reasons to conclude, 
that the nations of Europe are the great store-houses of 
drunkenness, than they have to reproach us with the vice. 
We certainly have, if we are allowed to judge from what 
we see of them. 

Most all of the emigrants to this country—excepting the 
Swiss—are from the worst and poorest classes of society. 
Those from Ireland are decidedly so. When the Irish 
emigrant arrives in this country, instead of following the 
example of the Swiss, who immediately on his arrival trav- 
els into the interior, selects a farm, and is soon in a thriving 
condition—he settles himself on the sea-board, generally in 
some large town, and then seeks such employment as he | 
can find day by day. They do not seem calculated to | 
manage a farm—perhaps it is owing to their laziness—and | 
between drunkenness and laziness, and a few little jobs | 
they are able to pick up now and then, they continue to | 
wear out a life of wretchedness and poverty. All our sea- 
ports are swarming with this class of persons ;—and it is to | 
them we are indebted for the opinion which has gone | 








abroad of the American character. All we ask is justice— 
scan our countrymen impartially—travel the interior of our | 
country—go into every hut and hovel—visit the rich man | 
and the poor man, and when they have done, I challenge \ 
all Europe to name a country—I mean a Christian coun- i 
try—that can lay claim to a better character for soberness || 
and every moral virtue. J. 
Long Creek, March 11, 1829. 











With pleasure X. Y. Z. shall be gratified. I am not will- 
ing to go so far as to say, that on the very face of the 
two doctrines referred to, they are absurd or against 
common sense ; but I will go so far as to say, that as 
to every thing else I agree with the writer in his views. 

N. 

Oxrorp, Marcu 1829. 
Mr. Joun Near,—If with me you believe both the 
doctrines alluded to here equally absurd, and in the very 
face and eyes of reason and philosophy, in what better way 
can you compass ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
numper,’’ than by showing to them the fallacy of such 
views ; and if you will give them back an equivalent so 





tble—and you will perceive that nine tenths of them are 












firmly based upon common sense, that ‘the way-faring 
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man, though a fuol, may not err therein.’’—I am aware of 
the utter unpopularity of this subject, which no doubt is 
owing to the intemperate manner in which it has been here- 
tofore discussed. But with you I know this will not appear 
a reasonable objection, why error and false principles should 
not be exposed, under whatever head and in whatever shape 
they may appear. Now dispose of this paper in any man- 
ner that shall best please you, but let me learn its fate in 
a passing notice to correspondents, and you will confer a 
favour upon a subscriber and constant reader of the only 
independent and truly Republican paper in our coun-~ 
try. 
Yours to the Back-bone, 
X. Y. Z. 


SYSTEMS OF THEOLOGY. 


It is a matter of astonishment to the writer of this paper, 
that the two most powerful sects of worshippers in our 
country should profess beliefs so diametrically opposite each 
other. While the one declares, «« that all men are by na- 
ture perfect,’’ the other as boldly asserts, ‘* that all men 
are by nature totally depraved.’? To me these doctrines 
seem alike unreasonable and irreconcileable ; for, on the 
one hand, if mankind,are by nature perfect, how is it pos- 
sible for them to give birth to those thoughts, words, and 
deeds, that are imperfect? If men are by nature pure, from 
whence does sin proceed? Is light the source of darkness, 
and is confusion the natural concomitant of order ?—Will 
you, against the light of reason and in the same breath as- 
sert, that men are by nature perfect, and yet cannot with- 
stand the temptation of sin? Surely this is a new kind of 
perfection ;—or perhaps you will say, ‘that nature has 
changed ;’’—tell me then, does the chisel of the artist 
change the nature of the marble? If mankind are by nature 
pure, why do they waste their time, vainly striving to be- 
come better? Or if infants are by nature perfect, why urge 
upon them the necessity of becoming good? ‘Tell me what 
pure and spotless being was the author of the first sin? On 
the other hand, if ‘‘ mankind are by nature totally de- 
praved,’’ how can they ever do a good action? For an ex 
planation of this doctrine, it requires only the answers of 
the above interrogations reversed. The Bible says, that 
‘«¢ without holiness no man shall see the Lord ;’’—if all men 
are totally unholy, who then shall see the Lord? Who will 
reconcile to me these seeming absurdities ?—Is it not far 
more rational and philosophical to believe, that from a pure 
fountain flows a pure stream, and from a corrupt fountain 
issues a corrupt stream, than that evil comes of good, and 
good of evil? Then away with such gross doctrines, they 
put intelligence to the blush. 

I believe the nature of man is the same now as it ever 
was, his proneness to evil, and his disposition to do good, 
are alike his inheritance from Adam and Eve. 

I believe that every man, who has drawn the breath of 
life, has during his infancy been placed in the delightful 
garden of Eden, where he was alike the stranger to care 
and sin, with the tree of life ‘‘ and that forbidden tree, 
whose mortal taste brought death into the world, and all 
our wo,”’ still flourishing and blooming around him. The 
tree of life is that good principle, that faithful monitor, 
which points directly and continually into the right path— 
may I not term it a natural good. The tree of know- 
ledge, robed in beauties the most fascinating, and promising 
to us the speedy indulgence of our carnal appetites and pas- 
sions—may I not term it a natural evil. Ah, point out 
to me that man who was ever above the wiles and tempta- 
tions of that old Serpent of selfishness, that was born and 
nourished in his own bosom. Even our first parents could 
not withstand its temptation. By the author of their being 
they were forbidden the fruit of that evil tree, but instead 
of obeyiag the divine command, their curiosity became ex- 
cited, they desired through templation to taste of it. Now 
tell me, was this a good desire or an evil desire,—if the 
latter, then by no means were our first parents perfect— 
else an evil desire had not existed in their hearts. On the 
other hand, if they had been pure in spirit as the Son 
of God when taken by the spirit of temptation upon the 
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pinnacle of the temple, and shown all the riches and king- 
doms of the earth, with the promise of inheriting them all, 
if he would but fall down and worship this spirit of evil, 1 
say, had they been like him, ‘ perfect in holiness,’’ they 
would have said, *‘ get thee behind us, Satan; for it is 
written thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’’ Again, 
if “* the angels are perfect as their Father in heaven is per- 
fect”’—then the fact that ‘‘ man was made but a little 
lower than the angels’? undeniably implies his imperfec- 
tion. 

Thus do I believe in natural good and natural evil, that 
these two qualities are the foundation of all our passions 
and sympathies, which in infancy lie dormant until brought 
into exercise by reason, not unlike the beautiful mechanism 
of a watch, it awaits the winding up before it is set in mo- 
tion to answer the wise purpose for which it was made. 
Thus have we all stood while budding into reason at the 
vertex of an angle formed by two roads, the one paved with 
gold and strewed with flowers, lined with palaces devoted 
to pleasure ; in short, containing every thing that is calcu- 
lated to heighten the passions and to captivate the senses, 
but the end thereof is desolation and death. The other is 
full of hills and valleys, filled with pitfalls, so that it re- 
quires our constant care to ensure us safety to its end, which 
is the beginning‘of joys as pure as they are eternal. Die in 
this path and you are what you never were before, even 
perfect, ‘‘ as your Father in heaven is perfect.’ 

X. Y. Z. 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE.---NO. 6. 


SINCERITY. 





T’ll never consent, while I breathe, to treat a scoundrel 
with deference, at the expense of an honest man ; to dis- 
appoint a friend—to spare the feelings of a fool, because 
he is a fool, and a stranger—no, not even a stranger—an 
intruder. 

Now, you are in earnest—now, I believe you. 

That lam. I see friendship, love, common sense, and 
common honesty sacrificed, every hour, to what is-called 
politeness. I see women, every day—out of respect, as 
they say, to their husbands—tricked out with better 
dress, with better looks—and with better humour, to re- 





ceive strangers, than to receive a husband—the rogues— 
persuading the good, easy fool, when they give other men | 
a cleaner table-cloth, and a better dinner, that they do it | 
out of love and respect for him !/— 

Abominable !—they treat the lord of their affections, the | 
partner of their bed, the father of their children, worse than | 
any other man—they do indeed—there’s no denying it. 

*Tis all a wicked, profligate, cold-hearted lie, and they 
know it. They call it hospitality. 
Hospitality is not ostentation. 


Worse and worse.— 
Hospitality is simple and 
No—they want to please a stranger—to deceive 
him, even for an hour ; to appear better off, in the world, 
richer, and more comfortable, than they really are. They 
are secretly tired of home—of that plain, quiet, comfort- 
able, beautiful decency, which makes home so dear to a 
man. Such women are sure to be sluts apd hypocrites, 
just in proportion to the difference they make between their | 
household and the world —the stranger and their husband. 
They go slip-shod, about the house—their caps 0’ one side 
—hair flying loose—and themselves fitter for a horse-pond, | 
than a marriage bed, or a dinner table,—till, in mercy to 
their husbands, some stranger knocks at the door. 

Oh, but if you ask a man to dinner with you, you must 
give him something better than pork and beans. 

Not if I eat pork and beans myself. 

But he’ll be offended. . 

Let him. He’s a fool, if he expects to be treated at my 
own house, by my own wife, better than I myself am. 
Sir, I can tell, by looking at the plate of a man, exactly 
how he is esteemed by the woman at the head of the table. 

Of course. The higher she esteems him, and the more 
she loves him, the better he will be helped. 

Exactly the reverse. The husband will be worst off ; 
and if there be any particular, dear friend—who comes oft- 
en—somebody to whom the family are under great obliga- 


sincere. 














tion, you may know him by the drumsticks in his plate— 
the muddy cider—and the small claws of the lobster. 

But, after all, if we can’t be free and easy with our 
friends, with whom can we be so ? 

Free and easy !—Codfish and potatoes ! Is that what you 
call being free and easy.—Make your friends eat pudding 
and goose, out of the same plate. But so it ever is—we 
always treat them worst, who treat us best—a man will 
borrow money of his best friend, to pay the rascal that has 
put him in jail—and then, let his friend whistle for the mo- 
ney—or come to a downright quarrel with him, if he should 
refuse to lend him any more, for the same purpose. 











PORTLAND, 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 2, 1829. 





The author of the Review of BaxewreLL’s GroLocy, 
complains of a passage being omitted—he supposes by 
the printer. I do not know how it was, but he shall 
have justice. N. 

‘«« Mr. Nea,—For some reason or other a passage in my 
article on Bakewell’s Geology was omitted by the printer. 
The opinion expressed in it was correct, and I should hope 
would give offence to no reasonable and liberal mind. Mr. 
Penn has grossly attacked the reputation of geologists and 
endeavoured to represent the science of geology as tending 
to atheistical and demoralizing views. Loving the science, 
and venerating the characters of the distinguished men who 
have built it up, I was glad of the opportunity of holding 
up to public reprehension an ignorant and bigoted pretend- 
er who has dared, in the face of an enlightened communi- 
ty, to stigmatise the designs of some of the purest and most 
pious men, that brighten the annals of science. My wish 
is that you publish the passage, and let your readers them- 
selves judge of its fairness. a.” 

Here follows the passage omitted—with the whole pa- 
ragraph about Mr. Penn. 

We are sorry to find Mr. Penn, the author of ‘The Mi- 
neral and Mosaical Geologies compared,”’ treated with so 
much respect. To see the opinions of this man discussed 
with as much deference as if they emanated from the most 
distinguished geologist of the age, is really provoking. Mr. 
Penn’s book has as much to do with geology and true sci- 
ence, as the ravings of a madman with the deductions of a 
true philosopher. He has written a book ou Homer’s Illi- 
ad which, we believe, had some merit with scholars. So 
long as he confines himself to such subjects, it is well :—— 


|| But he is about as competent to write a work on geology, 
|| as Orator Emmons or Dr. Beecher. 


|| wrought rhapsody, made up of ignorance, bigotry, and un- 


His work is a highly- 


charitableness, and it would be difficult to say which of 
these ingredients predominate. With him geologists, of 
whatever name, school, or country, are classed with infi- 
dels and demoralizers, and the whole science of geology is 
a tissue of lies. Such writers should gain no admission into 
good company, and deserve the lash from every honest and 
enlightened man. 





MisceLLaANeovus Prost Works or Str WALTER 
Scort, Bart. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1829. 6 
vols. Jarge 12mo. 

First volume.—Lirr or Joun DrypEen.—This book 
was wanted in our literature. Johnson did well so far as 
he went, but he did not go far enough, to satisfy the pro- 
found lovers of biography and character. Malone did well 
—but Malone was rather apt to be tedious ; all things were 
alike with him—and his narrative. Who is there to relish 
the narrative or story of such getters-up of biography? Sir 
Walter Scott has made a pleasant, satisfactory, and rather 
learned book for us here—learned, I mean with respect to 
the writers and writings of the day, and the character of 
Dryden. 

Our author says, “If Dryden received but a slender 
share of the gifts of fortune, it was amply made up to him 
in reputation. Even while a poet militant upon earth, he 
received no ordinary portion of that applause, which is too 
often reserved for the * dull cold ear of death.” He com- 
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bated, it is true, but he conquered ; and, ia despite of fac- 

tion, civil and religious, of penury, and the contempt which 
Giges  habaien faloe, and rejected solicitation, 
from 1666 to the year of his death, the name of Dryden 
was first in English literature.”’ 

** In lyrical poetry, Dryden must be allowed to have ao 
equal. ‘* Alexander’s Feast”’ is sufficient to show his su- 
premacy in that brilliant department. In this exquisite 
production, he flung from him all the trappings with which 
his contemporaries had embarrassed the ode. The lan- 
guage, lofty and striking as the ideas are, is equally simple 
and harmonious ; without far-fetched allusions, or epithets, 
or metaphors, the story is told as intelligibly as if it had 
been in the most humble prose. The change of tone in 
the harp of Timotheus, regulates the measure and the me- 
lody, and the language of every stanza. The hearer, while 
he is led on by the successive changes, experiences almost 
the feelings of the Macedonian and his peers ; nor is the 
splendid poem disgraced by one word or line unworthy of 
it, unless we join in the severe criticism of Dr. Johnson, on 
the concluding stanzas. It is true, that the praise of St, 
Cecilia is rather abruptly introduced as a conelusion to the 
account of the Feast of Alexander ; and it is also true, that 
the comparison, 

He raised a mortal to the sky, 

She drew an angel down, 
is inaccurate, since the fate of Timotheus was metaphori- 
cal, and that of Cecilia literal. But, while we stoop to 
such criticism, we seek for blots in the sun. 
‘* The satirical powers of Dryden were of the highest 
order. He draws his arrow to the head, and dismisses it 
straight upon the object of his aim. 

‘* He was educated in a pedantic taste, and a fana- 
tical religion, yet destined, if not to give laws to the stage 
of England, at least to defend its liberties ; to improve bur- 
lesque into satire ; to free translation from the fetters of 
verbal metaphrase, and exclude from it the license of para- 
phrase ; to teach posterity the powerful and varied poetical 
harmony of which their language was capable ; te give an 
example of the lyric ode of unapproached excellence ; and 
to leave to English literature a name, second only to those 
of Milton and of Shakspeare.”’ 

Second volume.—Lire or JonaTHAN Swirt.— 
Those who know Swift only by his writings, can form but 
a very imperfect conception of his character, his fortunes 
and his sufferings. With the whole literary world let us 
express our gratification, that the biography of this extraor- 
dinary man has been attempted by one who was adequate 
to the task, and that he has accomplished it in a manner 


worthy of his subject and of himself. 
** The life of Swift an interesting and mstructive 
narrative to all who contemplate those alternations 


of good and evil which ehequer the fate of individuals, dis- 
tinguished by their talents and by their fame. Born under 
circumstances of the most pressing calamity, educated by 
the cold and careless charity of relations, denied the usual 
honours attached to academical study, and spending years 
of dependence upon the inefficient patronage of Sir William 
Temple, the earlier part of his history may be considered 
as a continued tale of depressed genius and disappointed 
hopes. Yet, under all these disadvantages, Swift arose to 
be the counsellor of a British administration, the best de- 
fender of their measures, and the intimate friend of all who 
were noble or renowned, learned or witty, in the classic 
age of Queen Anne. The events of his latter years were 
not less strongly contrasted. Involved in the fall of his 
patrons, he became a discontented and persecuted exile 
from England, and from his friends, yet, almost at once, 
attained a pitch of popularity which rendered him the idol 
of Ireland, and the dread of those who ruled that kingdom. 
Nof was his domestic fate less extraordinary—loving, and 
beloved by two of the most beautiful and interesting women 
of the time, he was doomed to form a happy and tranquil 
union with neither, and saw them sink successively to the 
grave, under the consciousness that their mortal disease had 
its source in disappointed hopes, and ill-requited affection. 
His talents also, the source of his fame and his pride, whose 
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brilliancy had so long dazzled and delighted mankind, be- 
came gradually clouded by disease, and perverted by pas- 
sion, as their possessor approached the goal of life ; and, 
ere he attained it, were levelled far below those of ordinary 
humanity. From the life of Swift, therefore, may be de- 
rived the important lesson, that, as no misfortunes should 
induce genius to despair, no rank of fame, however elevat- 
ed, should encourage its possessor to presumption. And 
those to whom fate has denied such brilliant qualities, or to 
whom she has refused the necessary opportunities of dis- 
playing them, may be taught, while perusing the history of 
this illustrious man, how little happiness depends upon the 
possession of transcendent genius, of political influence, or 
of popular renown.”’ 

The remaining volumes will soon be published, and are 
to contain— 

Vol. I11.—Memoir of Samuel Richardson, &c. 

Vol. 1V.—Memoir of Charlotte Smith, &c. 

Vol. V.—Letters from the Continent, &c. 

Vol. VI.—Essay on Chivalry, Romance, and the Dra- 
ma. 

Subscribers are to be supplied at one dollar a volume. 
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your paper was of no great utility to me—perhaps I speak 
the feelings of others. Do remedy the evil if possible ; 
and in your future management have some regard to your 
nervous patients or readers. 
Your’s Respectfully, 
A. H. B. 
March 3, 1829. 





The following sensible letter and sensible prospectus would 


appear to augur at least a fair chance for the new paper 
referred to. 


HALiowe .t, March 14, 1829. 
Mr. Nzau,—As you expressed a wish, in a late number 
of your paper, that a Journal should be commenced in this 
State, which should stand aloof from the factions of the 
day, and take an impartial and independent ground, I for- 
ward to you the Prospectus of a newspaper which I pro- 
pose to commence in this town. I will confess to you, 
however, that I have but little confidence in the disposition 
of the <‘ young men,”’ or any other portion of the citizens 
of Maine, to support such a paper as is contemplated in the 





The whole work is wanted here, is very well executed, so 
far, and very cheap. N. 





THE SUPERNATURAL. 

A very sensible enquiry. My doctrine is this—neither be- 
lieve nor disbelieve without proof. You may see appa- 
ritions where there are no apparitions—a disease of the 
organ of sight—indigest ident will so affect the 
organs of sense sometimes, as to make you believe that 
you do see and hear what you do not. So with all the 
senses. Do not believe in witches or ghosts, I say: but 
I say moreover, do not say (till you know more of the 
matter) that witches and ghosts never do appear—never 
can appear. N. 
Mr. Neax,—You say your object, in the management 

of: your paper, is to promote the “‘ greatest happiness of the 

test number,”’ which you call utility. I would ask 

hat utility will probably result from a piece in your pa- 
per of the 26th ult., signed N., entitled ‘‘ Facts’’? I can 
tell you what resulted to me from the perusal of it: and 
you know I could not pass over so attracting a subject 
without perusing it. In the first place, from a very small 
child I was abundantly gratified with wonderfully interest- 
ing ‘‘ stories’? by old maids, old women, and, as soon as 
they could be learnt, by children like myself. These sto- 
ries were completely calculated to secure the most profound 
attention, and always succeeded most perfectly. The Devil 
most generally had some considerable share in them, in the 
form of witches, wizards, genii, white horse, &c. &c. No 
wonder then, that they were interesting ; no wonder that 
during many an evening, when our boyish cirele were seat- 
ed around a winter’s fire, ‘ telling stories’’ by turns ; no 
wonder that my imagination used frequently go be wrought 
up to such a pitch that I dared not, for fear, look back, 
much less to get FA and go back into the dark part of the 
room, lest some evil (visible) genius should spring up out of 

invisibility ; and to go out “ of doors’’ at such a time, in a 

dark night, alone, (for it seemed that company would keep 

off all evil, as though two, or more, could withstand evil 
spirits, &e. better than one) would be a most hazardous act. 

I think it likely Iam not alone, but, that many of your 

readers have felt the same ; and have with me, cursed the 

day, the opportunity, and the instruments by which they 
were made acquainted with such trash. But I << set out’’ 
to tell you, that, of late years I had, by dint of boldness 
and candid investigation of the subject, got rid of my former 
cowardice, fears, and superstition ; and had settled down 
into a pretty firm belief, that whatever evil was immaterial 
could not exhibit itself in a material form, or act in a ma- 
terial manner ; and what I complain, sir, is, that your com- 
munication, above referred to, has essentially affected my 
belief ; for the rocking of the cradle surely was a material 
concern ; and as you could find no material cause for that 
material effect, the agent must have been immaterial. 





prop ; and if I meet with moderate encouragement in 
this project, I shall be most agreeably disappointed, 
Your’s, &c. HENRY KNOX BAKER. 


Proposals for commencing in Hallowell an independent 
Newspaper, with the title of Taz Kennesecker. 

It has been said that we have too many newspapers al- 
ready. Perhaps this is true in a certain sense ; but the 
multiplication of good public journals can be an evil only 
to the proprietors and conductors of those which do not 
bear that character, Public journals must be established 
which shall be ‘* faithful and fearless’? in the performance 
of their duty, but at the same time candid, modest, and im- 
partial ; journals which will not shrink from the exposure 
of error and crime even in the ** high places’’ of our coun- 
try, but which will never causelessly condemn, nor care- 
lessly censure. Such a newspaper is wanted in Maine ; 
one which shall be open to teniperate, but free discussion 
of all the subjects which come within the province of a po- 
litical and literary publication ; take a firm and dignified 
stand on the most important questions which agitate the 
public mind, striving to allay unnatural excitement, and to 
dispense even-handed justice ; bé unconnected with the 
party brawls of the day, and above the influence of ambi- 
tious aspirants ; dnd, shunning personality and low abuse, 
declare *‘ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.’’ 

Such a newspaper is now proposed by the subscriber, as 
near as his limited means and abilities will allow. It is no 
trifling task which he undertakes ; but relying on the puri- 
ty of his purpose, and the candour and liberality of the pub- 
lic, he will devote his time and use his exertions to render 
it worthy of their support. THe Kennesecxer will 
be published weekly, of a royal size, at two dollars a year; 
the first number to be issued in the first week of May next. 

Our farmers and mechanics, who feel no interest in the 
schemes of demagogues and party leaders, want a newspa- 
per of this kind. The parents of the rising generation 
want such a newspaper ; one which they can put into the 
hands of their children with a confidence that it will not 
lead them widely astray. Independent and high-minded 
men, wherever found, will find in Toe KeENNEBECKER 
an echo to their own sentiments and principles, which must 
have been so often outraged by the party journals of the 
day. ‘The young men of Maine, who never imbibed the 
prejudices of old parties, and have not become too deeply 
and personally interested in the political factions of the 
present period, are called upon to come forward, and en- 
courage and support this paper. The philanthropist, and 
above all the Christian, who have witnessed the moral 
evils brought upon the land by party animosities and self- 
ishness, must desire a candid and temperate journal. To 
all these classes the subscriber appeals for patronage, with 
a firm belief that the appeal will not prove vain. 








You perceive my trouble, sir ; and if you cannot remove or 





HENRY KNOX BAKER. 


remedy it, I think you will acknowledge that that part of | 
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Mar or Marne anp New-Brounswicx.—In the re- 
view of Greenleaf’s Survey of Maine,(1) which appear- 
ed in our 12th number, it was observed that the Maps were 
on the way from Philadelphia, and therefore nothing more 
was said of them, than that they ‘‘ were said to be the best 
qver engraved in our country.”’ 

* Since that review appeared, some of the maps have ar- 
riyed, and though I should not say that they are the best 
ever engraved in our country, for I do not know that I have 
seen all, though I suppose I have, yet I would say, that 
they are among the best I ever saw engraved any where. 
I know of nothing superior, and of hardly any thing equal 
to them in map engraving, except the Map of Palestine, 
lately published in Boston by T. B. Wait, and J. W. In- 
graham, noticed in a late Yankee. 

In colouring a few of the first copies, the yellow does 
not tun up quite so far as it should on the edge of New- 
Hampshire. The remainder of the edition will be correct. 
This error excepted, the map is a treasure ; and even this 
may be corrected by a child, and might have been suffered 
to pass by, but for the critical and minute knowledge of the 
subject enjoyed by Mr. Preble (late Judge Preble), who 
pointed it out to the publisher. Mr. P.’s knowledge of this 
part of the country, and of the real state of our boundaries, 
particularly upon the north-east, is unequalled. (2) . 


(1) Publistied ad Shirley & Hyde, Portland : not Stanley & pte, 
as said in No. 1 

(2) And yet ‘this man—be it observed that he and I are not of the 
same faith or party—who is a °eetrend lawyer, a most able man, per- 
fectly and familiarly acquainted with the whole history and details of 
our north-eastern boundary question, is thrust aside, in favour of whom 
—of one Mr. Woodbury of New-Hampshire, who probably knows 
nothing of the matter. N. 





Bower or Taste. Mrs. Ware should give credit for 
the papers that are not original. N. 
Lapixs’ Monruuy. Mrs. Hale should know that an 
author who makes good poetry at one time, is not there- 
fore to be trusted another. ‘The last lines by Albert were 
wretched—the silver spilt in a shower, is the only tolera- 
ble idea in the whole piece. N. 


Conversation Lexicon. This invaluable work is 
about to appear. A friend, speaking of Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Carey, and of this Lexicon, says——‘* They are now 
fairly started with the Lexicon, of which you doubtless 
have seen the prospectus. The first volume, they hope to 
have ready by the first of June at the latest¥and I think 
you will find it a book worthy of all the aid you can give 
it. ‘They have spared no expense whatever with it, being 
very desirous of making as good a book as could possibly 
be given within the limits of twelve volumes for $30. I 
think it will be very greatly superior to the original Con- 
versation Lexicon.’’ 

Lirre.y’s Museum, No. 81. It is wonderful how 
much goo@ matter Mr, L. contrives to crowd into a single 
number of this work. It is decidedly the best pennyworth 
of the Way. N. 

Mr. Tuomas, the editor ofthe CoeLTENHAM JouR- 
NAL, spoken of in the Yankee about the first of January 
1829, proposes to publish an English newspaper, in the 
city of Boston, to be called the Western ExaMINER. 
Mr. T. does not intend to interfere at all with the ALB1on 
or the Arzas ; but he thinks, and he is probably right, 
that there is elbow-room enough in this country for another 

paper devoted chiefly to the literature, politics, and e of 
phy of the mother country. 

Ps $.—This should have appeared two or three weeks 
ago, but was mislaid by accident. N. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Batrue-suir. Let the author persevere, A 
goodly portion was fair, a part excellent. But I am tired 
of hearing warriors and war sung about,—and moreover, 
the bad was so intermixed with the good here, that they 
could not be separated. N. 

An interesting review of Mr. FowLe’s Grammar will 
appear in our next number. 

A sharp reply by C. A. B. to what would appear to have 
been the dabbling of a Mr. Allen—Who is Mr. Allen ?—of 
Newburyport, with criticism—arrived safely ; but cannot 
ap C. A. B. ought never to fly at such game. N. 

ee Ove to CHarity, wont do forthe Yankee.— 
The author appears to have too much good sense for = 


=~ See ’s Story wont do. Obliged to Ho- 
nwestus ; but he is , and our senior editor right with 
to the Frozen Host, Tux Lyceum shall appear 





nest week (wnaltered). R. 8.—Right welcome ! 
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THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Let the lovers of poetry dwell on this. N. While it designs a stormy grave, And then ye rise, ye blasting Winds ! and dare 


“ Bud an gleann sin’ bi na feidh.” 


Tue forest where the deer resort !— 
I know its windings well, 

I know each hoary mountain-cliff, 
I know each woody dell : 

By dead mirk night, and broad day light, 
My tread hath sounded there, 

At dawning blush, and evening hush, 
I’ve breathed the scented air : 

Yet, Huntsman, it is not the bow, 
My foot is set to draw, 

It is not on the distant aim 
My gaze is fix’d afar ; 

The bounding deer may have no fear 
When I stand by the glen ; 

The lake’s calm flood, the bending wood— 
They know a lover’s look. 


Long have I trod the haunts of men, 
And wealth and patewe sought— 
I know there is no grief nor wrong 
Where harmless deer resort : 
The blue heaven’s truth, the green earth’s youth, 
Have each a cheering voice ; 
‘The free morn’s health hath store of wealth, 
To make my heart rejoice : 
Then ye who send the angel Hope 
To rest on worldly fame— 
A bird of paradise to perch 
On withering boughs of shame— 
And ye whose store is charnel ore, 
Whose Tyrean dye is blood, 
Come out with me beneath the tree, 
And hear their teachings good. 


Stand, Huntsman, by this spring, and trace 
Its bright path down the vale— 

A calm and pure benevolence, 
A health to all that ail : 

Or glance at will, o’er plain and hill, 
O’er cloud and isle and sea, 

The winds come near to tell thine ear, 
Life’s blessings all are free : 

So thou shalt never more pursue 
With wrong one living thing, 

But walk the world thy time, for each 
Some good or joy to bring : 

Unstring thy bow, and homeward go, # 
With nature in thy thought, 

Nor stain with blood the pleasant wood 
Where harmless deer resort. 


M. 





The ideas in the last and second stanza are so inadequately 
expressed, that I would not give the following a place, if 
the rest of it were not very simple and good. N. 


Much has been ably urged in favour of the study of elo- 
quence by those who undertake to preach the Gospel. But 
in my opinion they fail, generally, less from lack of elo- 
quence than lack of stock. What think ye of the elo- 
quence of those poor Fishermen, who spread so widely the 
glad tidings of salvation, and gathered such multitudes to | 
the church? Let the preacher speak in the spirit and pow- 
er of his heavenly Master,—let his conduct and conversa- 
tion evince to the world, that his treasures are in Hea- 
ven. Such a teacher shall not want hearers, and his mis- 
sion shall be blessed. 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


The one thing needful !—Seek it not 
Where diamonds glitter deep ; 

Nor on the blood-red battle field, 
Where orphans—widows weep. 


Nor on the ocean’s fickle wave, 





That smooths its treacherous brow ; 


For those its bosom plough. 


Nor on the hill where science stands, 
In cloudless light sublime ; 


Through telescope, descrying lands 
Beyond earth’s farthest clime. 


It is not Wealth’s, it is not Fame’s— 
*Tis not at Pow’r’s control,— 

With things of time, no kindred claims 
This treasure of the soul. 

It is that Pearl of countless worth, 
The Sacred Writ records ; 

For which, who barter all on earth, 
Richly this gem rewards. 





Henry has done himself credit here. Much of his poetry 
is poetry. N. 
Joun Neau,—While your correspondents ‘* Albert,’ 

* Julian,” and “* Cam”’ are immortalizing themselves in 

the Yankee, I think it a shame that I should not have a 

part of a column in the same. I believe, whatever else 

there may be, that there is no false grammar below. Look 
at “ Lines,’’ by Julian. I am ashamed of him as a broth- 
er poet. He says, 

** Foam, in slow advance, 


The isolated birches lave, 
And mournfully complains.”® 


A singular and plural verb ! 
INVOCATION TO THE WINDS. 


Ye Winds, that sweep the universal Earth, 
And take upon yourselves invisible forms, 
To spread your desolations out! your birth 
Was when the world sprang out of Chaos ! storms, 
That in its infancy in wasting swarms 
Made ruin on its front, and ravage dark, 
Were born of you, when first the Sun, that warms 
The Universe, came itito\life. ‘The ark, 
That held the world, to you—was as a seaman’s bark. 


II. 
Your power is not upon the land alone ! 
But ye stir up with your wide wings the Deep, 
Which, but for you, would peacefully flow on, 
And settle in a calm, unruffled sleep. 
But ye do make the slanting surges leap, 
And throw their driving foam towards the shore, 





| And pile your trophies there ; if ye would keep 
| Your pinions still, the waves would rage no more,— 
| Hush but your voices, Winds ! ye still old Ocean’s roar. 


111. 
Why will ye rise, ye desolating Winds ! 
And breed the storms that shake the earth and sea ; 
Man trusts him to the Ocean,—but he finds 
That ye are terrible—and fain would flee 
And seek out shelter on the land ; but ye 
Uplift your wings, and bear him far away 
And wreck the youth, so beautiful and free ! 
Ye glory in your power, and toss the snowy spray 
Upon that pitching hull, and bid it go its way. 


Iv. 

Ye are not pinioned to the sea and land, 
But sweep along the immeasurable space, 

And drive the clouds, as with a mighty hand,— 
Which make the blue-lined sky their resting-place, 
And lie, like columns on a curving base. 

Ye drive the eagle from his eyrie-rock, 

And strew his path with feathers in the race ; 
Ye strip the garnished universe, and mock 
The thunderbolts that rend the earth with mighty shock ; 


v. 
And they fly past,—for Death upon them rides, 

And darts them through the troubled, brightening air ; 
And as they speed their flaming course, he guides 

And hurls them to earth, and lays it bare. 








To hold the fire within your robes, and bow 
The fairest pinnacles of earth, and wear 
The stamp of the Destroyer on their brow ; 
And where was life and beauty—there are ruins now. 


vi. 
Why will ye rage upon the fertile Earth— 
And sweep the fields, and shake the loaded trees ? 
Why will ye sport, and sadden by your mirth— 
And make Man tremble, when he far off sees 
That ye are on the deep with gentle breeze, 
And coming on to desolate the shore,— 
And ye do come ! Then every creature flees 
To his own covert, while ye howl and roar,— 
And Man is loud your dep—redations to deplore. 


vil. 
Oh cease, ye Winds! Your revelry is death ! 
And Mirth smiles faintly on the land and waves— 
When ye go forth, like pestilential breath, 
Lay thousands low, and how! above their graves. 
But ye have music, Winds !—Where Nilus raves, 
The hollow rushes rang, as ye swept o’er ; 
His waves stole on to hear—your headstrong slaves— 
Then burst their bounds, and rushed upon the shore. 
Sing on, ye Winds! if ye—have music, as of yore, 


vVirt. 
What shapes, ye unseen Winds ! do ye assume, 
When ye put on the warrior-waves their crests— 
Or when ye rise on land, and spread your gloom ? 
A giant’s form ye take ?—that never rests, 
And walks the earth as with a stride, and wrests 
Creation from the weak, and bids them bow ?-— 
Ye came from Gop, and do His high behests, 
And ye are terrible to high and low. 
Blow on, for aye, blow on !—ye winnow as ye blow ! 


; HENRY. 
Cambridge, March 18th, 


Frencu.—The gentleman who was so kind as to Jea 
the following translation— 

‘* Will cause to be experienced an alarm which will con- 
tinue until the puni of the culprit shall have shifted 

side of injustice and of vindictive cruel 
ty”’ 

—of the passage in Dumont’s Bentham, which appears 
in the Yankee No. 9, vol. II. page 68—a passage the édi- 
tor could make nothing of as written, would do well per 
haps, to read it over again. 

spose cceme sorters eet 
ue fa ra or 

a ee ee 

He will perceive that the whole difficulty lies in the par- 
ticle du, which he fas taken the liberty in the above trans- 
lation to render to the, instead of from the or of the,— 
the particle de la, which he renders and of instead of of 
the. : N. 

Errors. In No. XL, p. 81, cols. 1 and 3—several er 
rors occur, in consequence of not separating the speakers, 
by paragraphs.—For ‘ He then sa/ her away,’ read ‘He 
then let her go.’ Fora‘ forelock of hair,’ read a ‘ lock 
of hair.’ Page 82, in the paragraph, beginning ‘ Who is 
the boy—for the love of truth, woman!’ the question and 
the reply. are confounded together, and made to issue from 
the mouth of the same speaker. These errors are attribut- 
able to the bad writing. Pages 85 and 88—several short 
paragraphs appear as original, which are not so. 
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